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This paper explores three questions related to acceptance as a security management approach. 
Acceptance draws upon relationships with community members, authorities, belligerents and 
other stakeholders to provide consent for the presence and activities of a non-governmental organi- 
sation (NGO), thereby reducing threats from these actors. Little is documented about how NGOs 
gain and maintain acceptance, how they assess and monitor the presence and degree of accept- 
ance, or how they determine whether acceptance is effective in a particular context. Based on 
field research conducted in April 2011 in Kenya, South Sudan and Uganda, we address each 
of these three issues and argue that acceptance must be actively sought as both a programme and 
a security management strategy. In the paper we delineate elements common to all three con- 
texts as well as missed opportunities, which identify areas that NGOs can and should address 
as part of an acceptance approach. 
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Introduction 


In a community in East Africa, a conflict between two groups was escalating. Both 
groups were armed and the military was on standby. The groups requested that a 
non-governmental organisation (NGO) intervene to help de-escalate the conflict. The 
chiefs provided security guarantees to ensure that the staff members would be safe. 
In a different community, an NGO vehicle was attacked. The perpetrators took all 
the money and mobile phones belonging to the passengers. With the help of the 
villagers with whom the NGO worked, the NGO recovered all of the stolen items 
except for the money. 

These examples raise questions about NGO staff security and relationships between 
NGOs and the communities they assist. What do NGOs do to cultivate relationships 
of this type, where communities actively intervene to prevent or seek redress for 
security incidents? How do relationships between NGOs and various stakeholders 
affect NGO access to beneficiaries and the security of both staff and resources? In 
the absence of such obvious signs of effectiveness, how do NGOs know if these 
types of relationships are present or effective? 

A security strategy that relies on effective relationships with and consent from the 
communities in which they work is commonly known as ‘acceptance’. Acceptance is: 


|. . .] founded on effective relationships and cultivating and maintaining consent from ben- 
eficiaries, local authorities, belligerents and other stakeholders. This in turn is a means of 
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reducing or removing potential threats in order to access vulnerable populations and under- 
take programme activities (Fast and O’ Neill, 2010, pp. 5—6; see also Egeland et al., 
2011; HPN, 2010). 


For many NGOs, acceptance serves as the foundation of their security manage- 
ment strategy. Yet it is under researched, in terms of both its implementation and 
its effectiveness.’ 

This paper explores three questions related to acceptance and its effectiveness. How 
do organisations gain and maintain acceptance? How do organisations assess and 
monitor the presence and degree of acceptance? How do organisations determine 
whether acceptance is effective in a particular context? Based on field research con- 
ducted in April 2011 in Kenya, South Sudan and Uganda, we argue that acceptance 
must be actively sought as both a programme and a security management strategy. 
We discovered common elements in all three contexts as well as missed opportuni- 
ties that identify areas that NGOs can and should address as part of an acceptance 
approach, and that strengthen the case for a deliberate and systematic linkage between 
programming and security across an organisation. 

Following a description of our methodology, we address each of the three cen- 
tral questions above and discuss our findings in relation to existing literature. In the 
final section, we conclude with the implications of our research for a better under- 
standing of acceptance as a security management approach. 


Methodology 


In 2010-11, the Office of Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) of the US Agency for 
International Development (USAID) funded a 15-month project through Save the 
Children called the Collaborative Learning Approach to NGO Security Management. 
It set out to document and promote a better understanding of acceptance as a security 
management approach, including what acceptance is and in what circumstances it can 
be most effective. The project’s primary objective was to analyse how NGOs con- 
ceptualise and implement acceptance, addressing the dearth of existing documen- 
tation on what an acceptance approach entails and under what circumstances it can 
be effective. 

In designing the project, we employed an iterative and reflective process to ensure 
that each project activity built upon previous activities. The iterative process func- 
tioned in two ways. First, in practical terms, the project gathered insights from NGO 
headquarters through consultations with organisational security directors, then from 
the field level via field research in East Africa, and then again from the organisational 
headquarters. Second, the project sought to articulate an analytical and conceptual 
understanding of acceptance (Fast et al., 2013), and to gather the insights and experi- 
ences of NGO field staff from different departments, as well as the opinions of 
community members, government officials and other stakeholders in order to reassess 
the initial understanding of acceptance. These activities enabled us to document 
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Table 1. Interviews and focus group discussions by country 


ис ти с” ти гтл 


Key informant intervievvs 
Focus group discussions 7 8 5 
Total 44 42 33 


Source: authors. 


experiences from all levels and to capture the understandings of organisational policy 
makers and direct programme implementers. This paper summarises the findings 
from the project’s field research component.’ 

The field research consisted of two parts. A regional consultation and training 
workshop in Nairobi, Kenya, brought together 20 national and regional field staff 
from 16 NGOs, including both large international NGOs and smaller international 
and local NGOs.‘ Each participating organisation assigned one or more individuals 
to the project from one of the three research countries—Kenya, South Sudan and 
Uganda. At the consultation, we discussed the concept of acceptance and trained 
individuals in qualitative research methods. Participants then helped to refine the 
interview guides. Following the workshop, participants returned to their respective 
countries as members of a country-specific research team, and conducted two weeks 
of field research. The field research consisted of interviews with regional and national 
staff from both national and international NGOs, including country directors, human 
resources staff, programme managers and security focal points. In addition, research 
teams interviewed local government and security officials and local partners, and 
conducted focus groups with community members who were both direct beneficiar- 
ies and non-beneficiaries of NGO programmes (see Table 1). 

To ensure consistency, all three country teams used the same interview guides. 
Questions differed according to the respondent’s position within an organisation, 
but all guides focused on the interviewee’s perceptions of the relationships between 
various stakeholders and NGOs. Unless otherwise noted, all examples and quota- 
tions in this paper are drawn from the field research. 

To analyse the interview and focus group data, we used the NVivo qualitative 
software. We coded these data for keywords and cross-cutting themes identified by 
the research teams or in the international consultations (Fast, Rowley et al., 2011; 
Fast et al., 2013), such as participation, relationships or external communication. In 
addition, we identified specific examples of the actions of individuals and organisa- 
tions designed to gain or maintain acceptance (for example, incidences of communi- 
ties protecting NGO staff), and of monitoring mechanisms and indicators of the 
presence and effectiveness of acceptance. Using these data, we inductively categorised 
the actions taken to gain or maintain acceptance and the different mechanisms and 
indicators into types, as reported below. We also coded statements referring to dif- 
ferent levels of acceptance and used these statements to develop the acceptance con- 
tinuum (see Figure 2). In the sections that follow we report on these findings. 
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Gaining acceptance 


Across the three countries, NGOs adopt a vvide variety of mechanisms to gain and 
maintain acceptance. The most vvidely used mechanisms that emerged from the 
field research fall under the rubric of programming, vvhich refers to the types and 
quality of programmes and whether the programmes meet community-prioritised 
needs. As a result, field staff and communities tend to see acceptance as a programming strat- 
egy, with less recognition of its possible security implications. Organisations recognise the 
reciprocal relationship between programming and acceptance, in which gaining 
acceptance contributes to successful programming by meeting community needs, 
building relationships, negotiating access to populations in need, and respecting the 
cultural norms and traditions of the communities where they work. The existing 
literature emphasises these same concepts, as well as staffing, consultations and effec- 
tive communication, as integral to acceptance (Egeland et al., 2011; HPN, 2010; Van 
Brabant, 2000). In practice, however, the primacy of programming in gaining accept- 
ance results in two missed opportunities in achieving the promise of acceptance as 
a security management approach. First, organisations seemed to overlook the neces- 
sity and possibilities of implementing acceptance as a deliberate and systematic approach 
across the entire organisation, and second, organisations appeared to emphasise com- 
munity members as key stakeholders, sometimes to the exclusion of other actors. 


The obvious and expected mechanisms: programming and relationships 


Overall, NGO staff, community members and government informants were remark- 
ably consistent in their views that without effective programming NGOs and their 
staff quickly lose any initial acceptance they may have garnered due to local hospi- 
tality or the promise of some benefit. Simply put, effective programmes met ben- 
eficiary needs. The research found, however, that meeting needs was necessary but 
in itself not sufficient to gain acceptance. In South Sudan and to a lesser extent in 
northern Uganda, where NGOs emphasised emergency response, informants focused 
on meeting basic needs as a general priority. In contrast, in Kenya, where develop- 
ment programming predominated, informants valued equitable distribution of 
programme benefits among community members based on priorities they helped 
to identify. In each of the three countries, the ways by which organisations achieved 
programme effectiveness varied by context but pointed to common themes. Key 
factors to programme success included fostering community participation, targeting 
programmes and activities to address community-prioritised needs, having appro- 
priate entry and exit strategies, and delivering on programme plans while ensuring 
effective communication and transparency. 

Many informants cited the value of a participatory approach to programming as 
a means to developing more effective programmes, for establishing respectful rela- 
tionships between NGO staff and community members, and for gaining acceptance 
and therefore increasing security. Research informants highlighted the importance 
of conducting joint needs assessments—including analysis—sharing results, design- 
ing appropriate programmes, and monitoring and evaluating programme progress. 
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Additionally, in all three countries, and especially in Kenya and Uganda, stake- 
holders frequently cited the importance of how organisations enter into relationships 
with communities and how they exit the community at the end of a project. Research 
informants generally agreed that NGOs gain official acceptance by following pre- 
scribed procedures for community entry. This often entails seeking approval from 
local government officials to initiate programmes that sometimes result in formal 
agreements or participation on coordinating committees. The agreements and com- 
mittees have the added advantage of helping to manage diverse expectations, better 
coordinate various NGO programmes in the same location, and provide a forum for 
feedback. While sometimes cumbersome or time consuming, this approach has the 
significant advantage of gaining acceptance from community and official stake- 
holders. In addition, community members desired openness and information on how 
an organisation planned to transition out of a project and address dependencies once 
the project was finished. One NGO reported that it developed partnership agree- 
ments with communities that clarified what the organisation contributed, what its 
goals were, and presented a clear exit strategy. Respondents, including NGO staff, 
also highlighted the role of building the capacity of community-based organisa- 
tions in exit planning and sustaining project impacts. Each of these contributes to 
gaining acceptance. 

Moreover, community and NGO informants from all three countries consistently 
mentioned transparency and accountability as crucial in gaining and maintaining 
acceptance. Despite agreement on the need for accountability and transparency, the 
views of communities and NGOs differed. While NGOs mentioned several outreach 
and feedback mechanisms to foster transparency and accountability, some commu- 
nity informants mentioned that these mechanisms were either inaccessible (requir- 
ing digital literacy or internet access) or that the NGOs seemed unresponsive to 
community comments or complaints. Some community members called for more 
donor involvement, either in terms of soliciting feedback about NGOs or in terms of 
verifying that NGO reports matched the on-the-ground project reality. Informants 
cited instances where NGOs failed to meet these transparency objectives, which 
resulted in distrust amongst some members of the community that undermined 
acceptance. In some cases this led to programme disruptions and threats to staff. In 
Uganda, one NGO failed to communicate openly with local officials, and because 
the impact of the project was not clear, district officials asked the NGO to leave the 
district. In other locations, community members expressed a desire for more trans- 
parency in the recruitment processes since community members did not always under- 
stand why organisations hire certain individuals. Staff from some organisations in 
Kenya and South Sudan reported that they address this directly by asking commu- 
nity elders to sit in on job interviews. The elders later explained to the community 
who the organisation hired and why. 

While effective programming is crucial, the research also identified developing 
respectful relationships with numerous stakeholders, establishing partnerships with 
other actors, and becoming part of a broader network of organisations as central 
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components by which NGOs can gain and enhance their acceptance. Case studies 
of acceptance (for example, Macdonald, 2011; Mattli and Gasser, 2008; Pont, 2011) 
and studies on the effectiveness of aid also emphasise the importance of relation- 
ships and meaningful engagement (Anderson et al., 2012; Eyben, 2006). The quality 
and range of individual relationships and of formal partnerships and organisational 
networks affect levels of acceptance, in particular the willingness of the commu- 
nity to share security information with NGOs, to grant access to populations, and 
even to intervene on behalf of the organisation when faced with a security threat. 

In particular, informants stressed the importance of trust and respect for local 
authorities, values and customs in gaining acceptance for an organisation and for 
realising programme success. Organisations that demonstrated transparency and 
accountability build trust among the community and local leadership. This trust, in 
turn, encouraged communities and local leaders to seek the interests of NGOs and 
their staff. Similarly, the research findings identified the critical role that individual 
field staff play in building relationships that lead to acceptance, and the fact that the 
actions of one staff person can immediately damage (or improve) an organisation’s 
acceptance, and thereby their security. In all three countries, community informants 
expressed a desire to see staff members spend time in or with their communities. 

Informants also cited staffing practices as important for gaining acceptance. Staffing 
can be a quick win, since NGOs exercise significant control over who they hire and 
where they work. While the effects of decisions about staffing are not always directly 
linked to security, they do affect how communities perceive the organisation, and 
therefore the extent to which the NGO is accepted. In particular, interviewees men- 
tioned national and local staff members as key ‘multipliers’ of acceptance—both in 
terms of their knowledge of the context and connections to the community, and 
of the ways that the NGO’s treatment of these staff reflected positively or negatively 
on the organisation. 

NGO staff and community members both emphasised the importance of staff 
ethnicity, religion, gender and place of origin in influencing their ability to develop 
relationships with community members and to gain acceptance. Informants made a 
clear distinction between ‘national’ staff and ‘local’ staff and the relative value placed 
on each in terms of gaining acceptance. In Uganda, key informants discussed the 
negative effect on community acceptance when organisations hire individuals from 
another part of the country for key staff positions. In Karamoja, community mem- 
bers saw any staff member from outside the region as foreign, suggesting the need to 
hire locally instead of nationally, regionally or internationally in order to facilitate 
acceptance. In South Sudan, government officials and community members expressed 
discontent with the drain in resources that non-Sudanese staff represented (with 
higher pay and more costly benefits) at the expense of additional services that com- 
munities might otherwise have received. In Kenya, where ethnic violence had recently 
erupted, some community members suggested non-Kenyans were better able to main- 
tain neutrality and avoid tribal affiliation. These examples highlight how the local 
context should inform staffing decisions related to acceptance and the implications 
of this acceptance for individual and organisational security. 
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Missed opportunities 


The research findings indicate that many organisations see acceptance primarily as 
a programming strategy rather than a security management approach. NGO staff 
members see the benefits of effective programming in relation to gaining acceptance. 
Programming that involves communities in a respectful, participatory dialogue and 
meets their needs in an accountable and transparent manner enhances an organisation’s 
value to and relationship with key stakeholders. These key stakeholders are, in turn, 
more likely to prioritise the security of organisational staff and assets. Correspondingly, 
a security management approach based on acceptance that engages the same stake- 
holders in a manner that enables access to communities in need contributes signifi- 
cantly to programme success. In implementing an acceptance approach, however, 
we identified missed opportunities to strengthen acceptance that related, first, to the 
deliberate institutionalisation of acceptance across the organisation and, second, to 
the ways that organisations engage different stakeholders in gaining acceptance. 
First, at an institutional level most NGOs did not formally link good program- 
ming practices to security management, even though many NGO field staff identi- 
fied clear links between programme choices and their implications for security. For 
example, many staff cited community participation in programme design and deliv- 
ery as critical to programme success, but rarely involved security personnel in the 
process or considered the security implications of a participatory approach. Thus, 
NGO staff tended to consider programmes and security as separate domains of activ- 
ity and not as mutually reinforcing. Instead, we suggest that in implementing an 
effective acceptance approach, organisations need to consider how to integrate system- 
atically an acceptance approach as part of good programming and effective security 
management. Figure 1 illustrates this reciprocal relationship. 
Stronger connections between pro- 


Figure 1. The relationship between grammes, security and acceptance would 
security and programmes help to address simultaneously shortcom- 
ının ings in all three areas. It appears, though, 


that many acceptance-related functions 

are undertaken outside the purview of, 

Security 3. or vvithout the involvement of, security 
personnel, thereby missing opportunities 
to optimise the security benefits these 
activities might produce. For instance, if 
seeking acceptance is confined only to 
beneficiary communities, as is logical from 
a programme perspective, staff may fail to 
Acceptance account for other stakeholders who might 

obstruct programmes or do harm to NGO 

staff. Being accepted by a community in 

- order to deliver programmes does not 

Source: authors. mean an NGO has addressed its broader 
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security needs. NGOs sometimes presume they have gained acceptance solely because 
programmes are ongoing, with little analysis of links between programme activity 
or effectiveness and their acceptance by various stakeholders. As the discussion 
below of effective acceptance demonstrates, beneficiary communities may tolerate 
unacceptable behaviour on the part of NGO staff in order to continue the flow of 
assistance; this should not be misread as acceptance. It is dangerous to assume that 
an organisation is accepted simply because it has operated in an area for years or 
because it has not experienced any incidents. Designing programmes in a way that 
explicitly addresses the security context and includes participation and input of 
security personnel throughout the project cycle would help to address this gap. 

Similarly, organisations should not presume that they are perceived positively by 
various stakeholders based on a distinct or recognised ‘brand’ identity. Particularly 
in contexts of armed violence or intense conflict, branding with organisational 
logos or donor logos can be contentious.’ Organisations brand their work by promot- 
ing their unique mandate or mission in a country (for example, to provide medical 
care or to care and advocate for children) and linking this desired image to principles 
and distinctive logos. An organisation’s brand identity is both projected and per- 
ceived by the various stakeholders from whom organisations hope to gain acceptance. 
In some cases the identity that NGOs think they are projecting does not always match 
with how stakeholders perceive them (see Abu-Sada, 2012a and 2012b). Several 
organisations mentioned that they monitor the media (local to international) for 
positive and negative references to assess how perceptions might affect their accept- 
ance and security. Most NGOs strategically consider their visibility and raise or lower 
their profile depending on the context and the extent to which the organisation deter- 
mines that armed actors accept its brand. Focus group discussions with communi- 
ties and other stakeholders across all three countries indicated that they knew and 
identified specific NGOs. Stakeholder informants in Uganda and South Sudan, in 
particular, indicated that community members definitely distinguished one NGO 
from another in the field, whether because of the logo, the NGO’s programmes and 
the resources it provided, or the personal interactions between staff and community 
members. As a matter of security management, NGOs need to assess and monitor 
various stakeholders’ views of the organisation and its brand as well as its staff and 
activities, and to adapt their strategies proactively as the local context warrants. These 
require institutionalising mechanisms of gaining and assessing acceptance within 
communications and other departments in the organisation. 

The linkage between staffing, programming and security represents another missed 
opportunity to institutionalise acceptance deliberately and systematically, particularly 
related to distinctions among national staff and to organisational policies related to 
staffing. While NGOs recognised that the staff they deploy influence opportunities 
to gain and maintain acceptance, particularly in relation to gender, age and ethnic 
background, geographic origin played a less recognised but critical role. Specifically, 
there were significant differences in the ways that international, regional (from East 
or other parts of Africa), national (residents/citizens of the country) or local (from 
the village/city in which staff are working) staff were able to gain acceptance and in 
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the challenges they faced in achieving this. In South Sudan, community members 
expressed resentment that other East Africans (Kenyans and Ugandans in particular) 
took jobs from qualified South Sudanese. Thus, hiring regional as opposed to national, 
local or international staff posed different challenges for an acceptance approach. 

Moreover, while it is common practice for NGOs to provide a cultural orienta- 
tion and security briefing to expatriate staff before placement in field locations and 
to support expatriate staffin locating and negotiating secure housing and transpor- 
tation or to provide it directly, these same services were not necessarily provided to 
national staff relocating from one part of the country to another region. In Uganda, 
organisations often assumed that national staff understood the local culture and secu- 
rity situation, even though this was not always the case. In Kenya, informants pointed 
out that Kenyan staff from Nairobi posted to Isiolo were often unfamiliar with (or 
even hostile to) local cultural and political dynamics and should therefore be better 
oriented to the area prior to deployment, even if they were Kenyans. Therefore, 
institutional policies and practices related to staffing for acceptance must also take 
into account distinct categories of national staff and their vulnerabilities and poten- 
tial in gaining acceptance. 

In some instances, individual staff or organisational policies recognised that the 
work of different departments affects acceptance and security, but this recognition 
did not necessarily translate into a systematic approach to implementing acceptance. 
Often it happened in an ad hoc or piecemeal manner. In South Sudan, many NGOs 
indicated they have codes of conduct and staff orientation/induction and training 
that reflect the organisation’s mission and values. Interviewees, however, did not 
necessarily associate codes of conduct and staff behaviour directly with promoting 
staff security. While many organisations outline expectations about behaviour and 
people skills in their codes of conduct, there was less consistency regarding assessment, 
and corresponding rewards or penalties, related to whether staff members actually 
followed these codes of conduct. Despite the existence of such codes, enforcement 
mechanisms were often lacking, diminishing the potential effect of this component 
on gaining and maintaining acceptance. 

Second, approaching acceptance from only a programming perspective often lim- 
its those considered as important stakeholders. In all three research countries, NGO 
informants emphasised the importance of a thorough context analysis and of gaining 
acceptance from communities and government actors. This did not necessarily consider 
the perspectives of other important stakeholders, such as armed actors, businesspeople 
or others with the capacity or motive to do harm to NGO staff or obstruct programme 
implementation. In limiting the range of stakeholders through the programmatic- 
only approach, organisations can easily ignore significant actors whose acceptance 
can be critical to staff security and programme success. For instance, although many 
NGOs contract with or procure from local suppliers for programmatic reasons, the 
research found clear security-related reasons for doing so. Security issues related to 
tendering and procurement procedures (also linked to programming transparency 
and accountability, as mentioned above) and also from whom NGOs procured their 
supplies. Some NGOs indicated that they met with local suppliers to explain tendering 
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and procurement procedures, created lists of suppliers, or solicited information from 
communities about local suppliers and NGO procedures. In Kenya, one organisa- 
tion indicated that the Automobile Association of Kenya inspected locally-procured 
vehicles as a neutral third party, confirming that the vehicles met NGO quality 
standards prior to consideration for hire. Another NGO indicated that it specifically 
involved community members in construction projects to allow them to monitor 
progress and quality, and advised contractors to use local labour. In one case, the 
NGO had to pay labourers directly when a contractor disappeared and failed to pay 
them, in order to keep its reputation within the community. Because acceptance 
necessitates relationships with all stakeholders who might wish to harm an NGO, 
these practices can help build a broader-based acceptance, and possibly mitigate or 
prevent security incidents. 

Fortunately, a limited concept of stakeholders—as primarily referring to benefi- 
ciaries or community members and perhaps local government officials—appeared to 
be somewhat context dependent. Informants in both Uganda and South Sudan more 
often recognised the importance of gaining acceptance from other stakeholders than 
informants did in Kenya, which is primarily a development context where armed 
actors are less common. This likely reflected the relative insecurity in South Sudan 
and Uganda, in which the army and breakaway factions (South Sudan) and warriors 
(Uganda) played important roles. In Moroto, Uganda, for example, armed cattle 
raiders were originally from many of the same communities in which NGOs imple- 
ment programmes. As a result, gaining acceptance from community members there 
more likely denoted acceptance from armed actors, as compared to other locations 
where a clearer divide existed between the community and armed actors. In South 
Sudan, NGOs were cognisant of local and national government actors as key stake- 
holders in gaining acceptance, in part because of changing and sometimes tenuous 
relationships between NGOs and these parties. Thus, in contexts with a history of 
violence, where armed actors are active, or where threats from other stakeholders 
have previously disrupted programmes, both security and programme staff seemed 
more likely to take a broad view of stakeholders and their perspectives. 

In summary, although NGOs did much to gain acceptance, the missed opportuni- 
ties for acceptance are two-fold. Limiting acceptance to programme implementation 
fails to acknowledge the importance of other departmental policies and practices 
(in areas such as administration, human resources and communications) and of the 
influence of other stakeholders, such as contractors or business owners, for accept- 
ance and therefore effective security management. 


Assessing and monitoring the presence and degree of 
acceptance: levels, mechanisms and indicators 


A second research question focused on how organisations assess and monitor whether 
they are accepted, and to what degree. While on a surface level many NGO staff 
assumed that effective programming conferred acceptance from communities, the 
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research indicated that most organisations lacked a strategy or formal tools or indi- 
cators for monitoring the degree or presence of acceptance. Other studies have 
identified a similar gap (Egeland et al., 2011, pp. 18—19). In probing further, multiple 
informants were able to identify informal mechanisms or indicators that can be used 
to assess both the presence and effectiveness of acceptance. 


Levels of acceptance 


During the research, we asked and heard about different degrees or levels of accept- 
ance. Although informants did not necessarily think of acceptance as defined by levels, 
their responses suggested a continuum of acceptance, ranging from complete accept- 
ance to outright rejection. Based on the research, we developed the continuum pre- 
sented in Figure 2: 


e Endorse: Stakeholders actively promote and intervene on behalf of the organisa- 
tion to protect its staff, assets or reputation. 

e Consent: Stakeholders provide safe and continued access to vulnerable popula- 
tions and may also share security-related information. 

e Tolerate: Stakeholders tolerate the presence of NGOs in the community, in large 
part because they provide goods and services that stakeholders want and need, or 
from which they can benefit. 

e Reject: Stakeholders undermine NGO programmes or access to vulnerable 
populations. 

e Target: Stakeholders actively threaten or attack NGO staff, programmes, assets 
or reputation. 


Of all levels, the ‘tolerate’ level is the most tenuous because it can tip towards “con- 
sent” as easily as towards ‘reject’. External events, an NGOS policies or the actions 
of a staff member could hasten a slip from the higher levels toward the lower levels 
just as the same factors could push an NGO’s acceptance further towards ‘endorse’. 
NGOs may find their level of acceptance anywhere along the continuum, both in 
relation to geographic location and in relation to different stakeholder groups. Based 
on the research, it appeared that a community’s willingness to share information 
and to intervene to prevent or mitigate an incident was enhanced by such factors as 
trust, respectful relationships, programmes that met community needs, transparency 
and openness, having existing communication links, and an openness to informal 
communication. Even so, levels of acceptance are always dynamic, not static. A par- 
ticular NGO may be tolerated by armed actors and promoted by community mem- 
bers in one area, and rejected by both sets of actors in neighbouring communities. 
Depending on the context and an NGO’s programmatic needs, ‘tolerance’ may be 
enough to continue operating. Yet increasing pressure to remain present and opera- 
tional in highly insecure environments has also resulted in a higher risk tolerance 
on the part of NGOs (Egeland et al., 2011; Wille and Fast, 2013). 
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Finally, organisations should also consider how their other security management 
strategies affect their levels of acceptance. In particular, organisations may decrease or 
increase their levels of acceptance by employing protective or deterrent strategies. 
One informant in Kenya pointed out that using national police to provide armed 
escort (a deterrence strategy) may have helped to build acceptance with district 
authorities, because it recognised the authority of district offices, brought financial 
benefits, kept the national police well-deployed, and helped to educate district and 
police authorities about community and NGO activities. Without diminishing the 
importance of gaining acceptance from these key stakeholders, it is still necessary for 
an organisation engaging local police to analyse the potential loss of acceptance from 
other stakeholders due to this affiliation. Having full acceptance does not guarantee 
complete security any more than fortified compounds guarantee complete protection. 


Mechanisms to monitor acceptance 


Mechanisms to monitor acceptance refer to the ways through which NGOs gather 
information about whether and to what extent they have gained acceptance. These 
mechanisms also are common ways that NGOs gather feedback about programming 
or monitor community participation. They include instituting community feedback 
mechanisms, such as complaints boxes, surveys or hotlines, or formal and informal 
conversations with community members; tracking community engagement and ben- 
eficiary contributions toward project implementation and success (for example, dona- 
tion of land, help with construction of project buildings); and discussing the quality 
of community relations as part of staff meetings on programmes and/or security. 

That these mechanisms can and should serve a dual purpose is further evidence 
of the linkages between programming and security. For instance, a Ugandan NGO 
monitored how many people attend NGO-organised events over time as a proxy 
indicator for levels of acceptance. Our research suggested, however, that although 
NGOs may have established ways to gather feedback from beneficiaries and other 
community members, many individuals remained unaware of these mechanisms or 
lacked the ability to access them, thereby limiting their effectiveness. It is crucial 
that NGOs ensure stakeholders are aware of and have access to existing feedback 
mechanisms and monitor stakeholder usage (who and how often). These mechanisms 
allow NGOs to gauge acceptance, but ensuring that acceptance is effective as a secu- 
rity management approach requires going the next step to demonstrate responsiveness 
to the feedback by modifying current and future programming. In this way, a func- 
tioning and responsive feedback strategy can act as a proxy indicator for monitoring 
acceptance while simultaneously promoting it. 


Indicators to assess the presence of acceptance 

Indicators of acceptance refer to various ways of assessing whether or not an organisa- 
tion has gained acceptance. As with the monitoring mechanisms, few, if any, NGOs 
systematically assessed whether they had gained acceptance. Nevertheless, interviewees 
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provided anecdotal examples of informal indicators. Some of these informal indica- 
tors are “dual indicators’, referring to their two-fold application as a means for assessing 
whether an NGO has gained acceptance and whether or not acceptance is effective 
as a security management approach (see Table 2 below). These indicators of the 
presence of acceptance comprise four basic types, and suggest an organisation has 
gained at least a minimal degree of acceptance. Indicators may be administrative in 
nature, related to programmes and access, related to stakeholder participation, or 
reflecting community requests or actions. 

The first, administrative indicators, include formal documents such as memo- 
randa of understanding, certifications or formal letters of recognition or introduction 
that indicate formal permission for programmes and operations. For example, inter- 
viewees mentioned how local and national government authorities expeditiously 
process documents or administrative procedures needed for an organisation to carry 
out its work. Others indicated that in some cases local or national government authori- 
ties provide letters of recognition or facilitate introductions that help an NGO to carry 
out its work. 

The second type, programmes and access, refers to stakeholder support for 
programmes and access to beneficiary populations, which can serve as indicators of 
different levels of acceptance. When roads were impassable, communities came out 
to assist one NGO to ensure staff members would be able to continue their work. In 
another example, interviewees reported that community members sometimes give 
NGO staff members pet names. These names might signal welcome and acceptance 
into the community or, in one case in Uganda, a community’s respect for a staff 
member and her impartiality and transparency. 

Third, stakeholder participation refers to levels and types of participation in 
organisational events (for example, atmosphere during meetings, whether local lead- 
ers are willingly involved, community contributions to projects) and to an NGO’s 
ability to carry out its work or to access programme areas and beneficiary populations. 
Other indicators might be whether staff members feel at ease in the community, if 
other communities seek to join projects, or a community approaches and negoti- 
ates with an organisation to continue a project. For example, community members 
might organise meetings to sensitise others outside the community to the presence 
of NGO workers, or community leaders might take a noticeable and positive interest 
in the work of an NGO. 

Finally, community requests or actions refers to the various ways that com- 
munities either signal implicit or explicit endorsement or actively seek to protect or 
advocate on behalf of an organisation. A community might approach an NGO ask- 
ing it to intercede in a local issue, publicly commit to accept responsibility for staff 
safety, share security-related information with the organisation, advocate on an organi- 
sation’s behalf, or intervene to prevent or resolve an incident. In one community, 
residents formed community-policing units to protect NGO staff, and in another, 
warriors circled an organisation's staff members when the village was attacked. Other 
interviewees indicated that community members alerted staff to security issues and 
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threats, or elders accompanied staff members to ensure their safety. One NGO 
reported that local communities share daily or weekly updates on roads or access 
issues, programmatic status and potential security threats with organisations. In a dif- 
ferent community, during a programme monitoring meeting a local official accused 
an organisation of not helping the community and demanded its withdrawal. The 
chief of the area stood up and defended the organisation against the accusations.” 

These various mechanisms and indicators represent the beginning of the develop- 
ment of a more sophisticated set of tools to monitor and assess the presence and degree 
of acceptance. Documenting individual NGO experiences represents a first gauge, 
but employing perception surveys and outreach programmes could serve as addi- 
tional mechanisms to assess how communities perceive individual agencies and the 
humanitarian community more broadly (see Abu-Sada, 2012a; Anderson et al., 2012; 
Egeland et al., 2011). 


Determining the effectiveness of acceptance 


Does acceptance work? The lack of an evidence base to determine whether acceptance 
is effective and under what circumstances hinders organisations applying acceptance 
as a security management approach. Despite the lack of formal tools to determine 
effectiveness, the research revealed five categories of effectiveness indicators at the 
field level, some of which overlap with indicators of the presence of acceptance (see the 
darker grey-shaded indicators in Table 2). Any of these categories may be preventative, 
as in the case of warnings of threats or potential incidents; occur in real-time, such 
as stakeholders protecting NGO staff during a riot or demonstration; or retroactive, 
such as when stakeholders help an NGO recover its stolen assets following a robbery. 


Table 2. Indicators of acceptance 


Indicators of gaining acceptance b 1 


Existence of formal documents 

Lack of incidents affecting an NGO 

A community approaches an NGO, asking it to intercede in a local issue 

A community is willing to broker or mediate a conflict between an NGO and other actors 

NGOs gain access to programme areas or populations Dual indicators 
Stakeholders share security-related information 

Community members publicly commit to accept responsibility for staff safety 

Community members or leaders advocate on the organisation's behalf 

Community members or other stakeholders intervene to prevent or resolve an incident 

Stakeholders distinguish an NGO and its work, thereby avoiding, mitigating or resolving an incident 


Source: authors. 
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The indicators of effectiveness are: 


1. NGOs gaining/maintaining access to programme areas or populations; 

2. Stakeholders sharing security-related information; 

3. Stakeholders advocating on behalf of or promoting an NGO; 

4. Stakeholders intervening to prevent or resolve an incident; and 

$. Stakeholders distinguishing an NGO and its work, thereby avoiding, mitigating 
or resolving an incident. 


NGOs gain/maintain access to programme areas or populations 


For some organisations, the ability to reach programme areas and populations in 
need is the key indicator that the organisation has gained a degree of acceptance. This 
is particularly apparent when one NGO gains access and others do not. The follow- 
ing quotations from informants illustrate this perspective: 


For us it is easy to move and to work. We have no difficulties to access beneficiaries. Again, 
because they are taking care of us. 


Acceptance is having unhindered access to the victims of violence, being able to do humani- 
tarian work without aggressive behaviour toward us. 


Although safe and continuous access is a viable indicator of acceptance it is also 
complex, since access by itself does not equal acceptance, and may depend on fac- 
tors outside the community’s control. In our view, access could indicate that the 
community tolerates the presence of NGO actors because they provide needed or 
valuable goods and services. Belligerents or armed actors may see opportunities for 
gain from what NGOs provide and therefore allow them access. Safe and continu- 
ous access is more likely to signal acceptance than one-time or short-term access, 
or access gained only with armed escort (in a conflict setting). Likewise, if one 
organisation has access and others have none or have tried and failed to gain access 
to populations, this is more likely to demonstrate effective acceptance of the one that 
does have access. 

On the other hand, if an NGO loses access or experiences a security incident, this 
does not necessarily indicate a loss of acceptance. Organisations that experience secu- 
rity incidents may simply be in the wrong place at the wrong time. For example, an 
NGO may experience an incident even though another entity was the actual target, 
or because of generalised insecurity or getting caught in the crossfire. If community 
members publicly commit to keeping staff safe and a staff member is kidnapped, it 
might be due to the fact that community members did not know of the threat or 
that they could not mitigate the risk for themselves. However, loss of access to a com- 
munity due to security incidents might also be the result of not gaining acceptance 
from non-community stakeholders. In short, although access may indicate acceptance, 
NGOs should not assume that they have gained acceptance based on access alone.* 
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Community members or other stakeholders share security-related 
information 


When NGO staff receive information and warnings from local stakeholders, they 
know their community acceptance translates into a security benefit. Interviewees 
repeatedly mentioned mobile phones and text messages as a common mechanism for 
receiving this type of information. They provided the following examples: 


A lot of information is provided by communities. It is like ‘tam tam’ but by phone. For 
example, last year we were informed by a community of a security incident with another 
NGO because they were wondering if it was us. They were willing to help us if it was the case. 


In some cases, especially in difficult areas where security is a problem, the communities 
share the information with us. They usually alert us to danger spots 1. . .]. We feel we 
receive this information on security because of the trust and regard they have for the work 
we are undertaking in their community. 


Community members and other stakeholders may share information directly or 
indirectly about the overall context or potential risks, about dangerous locations, 
specific incidents or trouble brewing in a particular region, such as cattle raids. In 
addition, they may warn agencies of potential ambush locations or the movement of 
armed actors, or may simply tell agencies to postpone meetings or events or move them 
to a different location. 


Community members or other stakeholders advocate on behalf of an 
organisation, or to promote the organisation 


In some cases community members or stakeholders themselves do the work of pro- 
moting the organisation or representing the interests of the NGO to others. While 
this provides evidence that acceptance is present, it becomes an indicator of effective- 
ness only if the advocacy has a preventative or mediating effect on a security threat or 
incident. In one case, as related by informants in Kenya, community leaders inter- 
vened on behalf of an organisation with a member of parliament (MP), whom local 
media had quoted as questioning the integrity of the organisation and threatening to 
have it sanctioned. The community leaders called on the MP and explained the respect- 
ful nature of the organisation’s staff and the benefits the community received via the 
NGO’s programmes. The MP acceded to the community wishes, was invited to the 
NGO office in the capital city, and subsequently became a vocal supporter of the project. 


Community members or other stakeholders intervene on behalf of an 
organisation to prevent or resolve an incident 

In some instances, stakeholders take action to assist organisations experiencing a secu- 
rity incident or to resolve a tense and potentially dangerous situation. This is distinct 
from previous categories in that it involves specific community action beyond advocacy 
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or information-sharing. Some of these incidents are near misses, in vvhich an inci- 
dent was narrowly prevented or avoided. For example, one organisation mistakenly 
paid a large sum of money to the wrong vendor. Community members offered to 
intervene on the organisation’s behalf and were able to resolve a very tense situa- 
tion peacefully. In a different community, an NGO reported that the community had 
formed policing units to focus on protecting NGO staff. Another interviewee indi- 
cated that communities and their elders guaranteed the safety of food monitors during 
periods of unrest or violence. 


Community members or other stakeholders explicitly recognise or 
distinguish a particular NGO and its work, and a security incident is 
avoided, mitigated or resolved as a result of this recognition 


This type of indicator may involve elements of the previous categories (for example, 
stakeholder advocacy or intervention on behalf of the organisation) but the distin- 
guishing feature here is the recognition of the specific NGO and the resulting action 
on the part of the community or other stakeholders. For instance, in one commu- 
nity an NGO vehicle came across a hostile demonstration in which a crowd was 
throwing stones at vehicles. One of the demonstrators recognised the vehicle as 
belonging to a particular NGO and it was allowed to pass without further interfer- 
ence. In another example, an NGO staff person was released unharmed after being 
stopped in the course of fighting between two warring communities. A youth rec- 
ognised the staff person, saying “this is X—she feeds our children so let her go’. In 
both of these cases, recognition of the work of a particular agency ensured the safety 
of the individual staff member, or the safe passage of the vehicle. 

In these cases, distinction is a positive. In other contexts its effects are potentially 
mixed. In Afghanistan, delegates of the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) have been kidnapped and released based on their agency affiliation (Hemming, 
2007). Yet the brazen attack against the agency’s compound in Jalalabad in 2013, despite 
the ICRC’s widespread acceptance in Afghanistan (Clark, 2013), suggests that hav- 
ing a respected and prominent reputation does not necessarily offer protection from 
attack, since perpetrators may regard an attack as strategically useful for its anticipated 
visibility and publicity. 


Implications of the research 


The research on acceptance in Kenya, South Sudan and Uganda highlights the 
importance of effective programming and relationship-driven aid work in relation to 
acceptance, specifically emphasising the quality and nature of relationships, account- 
ability and transparency as key ingredients for acceptance. As such, it affirms many 
of the conclusions and issues raised in studies and initiatives that emphasise the 
perceptions and perspectives of those on the receiving end of international assistance 
(for example, Anderson et al., 2012; Donini et. al, 2005; Featherstone, 2013). Somewhat 
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surprisingly, the centrality of humanitarian principles for acceptance did not appear 
as salient in these three countries as in other contexts (see Macdonald, 2011; Mattli 
and Gasser, 2008; Terry, 2010). 

Nevertheless, the emphasis on effective programming and relationships also results 
in missed opportunities to strengthen acceptance by systematically implementing 
acceptance across the organisation and deliberately fostering connections between 
programming and security. Indeed, the literature focused on effective, accountable 
and responsive programming seldom highlights the potential security benefits of 
programming that fulfills these characteristics. Recognising the interrelatedness of 
the diverse activities of various departments in an NGO is only the starting point to 
truly integrating acceptance throughout an organisation. To be effective, an accept- 
ance approach must be consistent with and integrated into an organisational ethos 
(Fast et al., 2013), and the need for a deliberate and systematic approach challenges 
the notion that acceptance can ever be passive (see, for example, Egeland et al., 2011, 
p. 18). An acceptance approach to security management cannot be tacked onto an 
organisational structure without linkages to other organisational systems, processes 
and values. 

Therefore, in order for acceptance to be most effective as a programmatic and secu- 
rity management approach, it should be a deliberate and systematic process applied as 
part of many organisational functions: programming, human resource management, 
media and communications, finance and administration, logistics/procurement and 
security management. The research suggested that for many NGOs, however, the 
potential complementary functions of different departments for acceptance remain 
separate from security management. Implementing an organisational approach to 
acceptance requires a consistent application across various departments that extend 
activities and responsibilities beyond a security management silo. This is also con- 
sistent with a security management approach that aims to enable programmes and 
access, as well as ensure security. 

The research findings also point to a potential danger inherent in the power dif- 
ferential that exists between aid agencies and the populations they serve, in which 
those seeking acceptance may manipulate the process in order to gain consent from 
stakeholders. Two assumptions underlie this concern. First, in the course of the 
research, stakeholders consistently suggested that relationships developed as part of 
an acceptance approach between NGOs and communities needed to be respectful 
and genuine. As several interviewees suggested, acceptance is a two-way street, requir- 
ing that communities accept NGOs but also that NGOs accept communities. In 
this way, acceptance can and should be a mutual endeavour. It is precisely this dimen- 
sion of acceptance that differentiates it from the hearts-and-minds programmes that 
military forces implement, in which they offer goods and services in the hopes of 
receiving security guarantees or information, as part of force protection or counter- 
terrorism strategies (see, for example, Fishstein and Wilder, 2011). Without a sense of 
the mutuality of acceptance, it can become yet another vehicle by which those with 
power can exploit those without and where assistance is proceduralised (meaning 
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a situation where policies and procedures take precedence over relationships; see 
Anderson et al., 2012). Thus, effective programming that takes into account the fac- 
tors above can provide security benefits, even though programming should not be 
subordinate to security concerns: the two can and should be better integrated. 

Second, acceptance is a critical approach for both programming and security man- 
agement. Thus, if agencies approach acceptance only with regard to its security 
benefits, such as increasing the flow of security-related information, and without 
concern for its programming implications or the quality of its underlying relation- 
ships, the approach becomes manipulative. The sole purpose of acceptance is not to 
generate security-related information or to protect agency staff and assets but to 
build the genuine relationships that function as the foundation for effective program- 
ming and from which to access vulnerable populations. Misusing an acceptance- 
based approach in a manner that instrumentalises communities and other stake- 
holders undermines the very precepts that define acceptance, such as respect or the 
principles of humanity or impartiality (see Donini, 2012, on instrumentalisation). 
We believe this will ultimately yield a less effective security management approach 
overall and likely harm the relationships necessary for effective programming. 

Additionally, the research demonstrates that organisations must deliberately and 
actively work to ensure that acceptance transfers from individual staff members to 
the organisational level; acceptance does not automatically transfer from one to the 
other. Nevertheless, acceptance gained at one level can still be effective, especially 
because the research demonstrates that beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries in all 
three contexts distinguish between organisations. Research informants provided 
examples of how organisational distinction helped to prevent, mitigate or resolve 
security incidents, adding credence to the idea that NGO efforts to distinguish them- 
selves from other NGOs may reap programmatic and security benefits. 

The research affirmed the need to analyse the different risks that NGO personnel 
face and to focus on the specific risks to national staff (see Stoddard et al., 2011; Wille 
and Fast, 2013). Staff composition and behaviour emerged as important factors related 
to acceptance. National staff, in particular, cannot be seen as a homogenous category 
both in terms of risk and their ability to gain acceptance. Although often categorised 
in aggregate categories of national and international staff, the research affirmed the 
need to disaggregate staffing categories and assess how these categorisations and the 
associated benefits affect acceptance. National staff working outside of their commu- 
nities of origin, for instance, should be seen as expatriate staff in terms of the prepa- 
ration, support and training they receive. Regional staff may have more or less ability 
to gain acceptance, depending on local perceptions of their countries of origin. 
Furthermore, how organisations treat national and local staff affects how staff re- 
gard and talk about their employers, which can affect the organisation’s acceptance 
among their family members, clans, friends and acquaintances. For organisations with 
significant numbers of national staff, this can amount to a substantial ripple effect. 

A key contribution of this research is the systematic assessment of the ways that 
NGOs gain, maintain and monitor acceptance, and the delineation of a set of indicators 
to assess the presence and effectiveness of acceptance. Yet much remains to be done. 
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Gaining and maintaining acceptance will inevitably be more challenging where 
agencies quickly ramp up operations, remain present for only a short time, or operate 
in the midst of many stakeholders with competing agendas. Applying the acceptance 
framework in other contexts will undoubtedly identify other mechanisms of gaining 
acceptance, especially in relation to armed actors and in urban settings where crime is 
high and where agencies often do not have programmes or strong relationships with 
their neighbours. As one informant suggested, the most challenging contexts for 
acceptance are those characterised by high degrees of crime and banditry. Even so, 
it may be possible to achieve a degree of acceptance with some of these actors, and to 
mitigate these specific risks in conjunction with other security strategies. Many of the 
examples above imply a strong and cohesive sense of community, in which some indi- 
viduals, such as elders, are able to rein in other actors or to mobilise opinion and action. 
In urban settings, a strong sense of community or neighbourhood may be missing. 
This makes it more difficult to identify key actors (if any) with whom an NGO should 
cultivate relationships as part of an acceptance approach, which makes gaining accept- 
ance more challenging. In addition, criminals may not be part of the surrounding 
community and are perhaps less likely to be constrained by community leaders, making 
it both difficult to reach out to them and use acceptance as a primary security manage- 
ment approach. Deliberately and systematically applying an acceptance approach and 
documenting its effectiveness in an urban setting may shed light on important differ- 
ences in how to gain acceptance and how to monitor its presence and effectiveness. 

Although we believe in the effectiveness of acceptance as an approach to security 
management, we do not advocate acceptance as the sole approach to security man- 
agement or as a panacea for addressing all possible security threats. Clearly accept- 
ance is not effective in all circumstances or contexts. At a basic level, acceptance is a 
search for common ground. It would be naive to assume that gaining and granting 
acceptance is not motivated in part by mutual self-interest. However, acceptance 
based on mutual self-interest can be effective, and requires an ability to identify 
shared interests and to negotiate access and security based upon these shared interests. 
The insights from this research in Kenya, South Sudan and Uganda demonstrate 
how acceptance can be effective. In particular, the research identified key practices 
and missing components, and indicators of acceptance that build the foundation for 
future efforts to further develop a broader understanding and more effective imple- 
mentation of an acceptance approach to security management. 
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Acceptance is one of three or four commonly used security management strategies, the others 
being deterrence, protection and remote management. For more on these strategies see HPN (2010), 
Van Brabant (2000) and Fast (2014). 

This paper is adapted from the final project report, which contains additional examples and dis- 
cussion of the three research questions (Fast, Freeman et al., 2011), as do the three country reports 
(see Freeman et al., 2011, on Kenya; Rowley et al., 2011, on Uganda; and Fast, Patterson et al., 
2011, on South Sudan). All project documents, including the interview guides and an expanded 
research methodology, are available at http://www.acceptanceresearch.org. 

The research did not involve UN actors. Representatives from the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) and the International Federation of the Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 
(IFRC) participated in the international consultations and one individual from the Sudanese Red 
Crescent Society participated in the field research in South Sudan. The country reports list the 
specific organisations involved in each location. 

In an editorial Samuel Worthington, then president of InterAction, asserted that branding made 
‘our jobs harder and more dangerous’ (Worthington, 2010). His op-ed appeared the day after a blog 
entry by Mark Ward, the head of USAID’s Office of Foreign Disaster Assistance, that called for more 
and better branding for USAID-supported projects in Pakistan (Ward, 2010). 

Because of security issues, the Kenya research took place in Nairobi, Eldoret and Isiolo but did 
not include the border areas with Somalia (for example, Daadab), which might have affected 
these results. 

In a recent example from Afghanistan, a local Taliban commander communicated to the agency’s 
office that he knew of the agency and its work, but he had concerns about some programmes and 
staff behaviour. He proposed discussions to clarify any misunderstandings. 

With regard to access, negotiation skills are clearly important, especially in relation to an organisa- 
tion’s strategy for entering a new community or for gaining access to vulnerable populations. As 
such, we conceptualise access more broadly than the more common notion of ‘humanitarian access’, 
which relates to the ability to reach vulnerable populations to provide emergency, life-saving 
assistance. Thus, negotiating access refers both to the need to negotiate for access to populations, 
as in a short-term or emergency context, and to negotiating for entry and exit pertaining to longer- 
term development projects. In essence, organisations and communities constantly negotiate the 
terms of their relationship. NGO staff members whom we interviewed in all three countries 
identified access as an indicator of whether acceptance is working, indicating its centrality to accept- 
ance as a security management approach and reflecting this dual meaning. Thus, access is a key 


indicator and negotiation is a key skill. 
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